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THE CIRCULAR 


[las for its fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its aim, however, 
isto give its readers also a supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Texms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
us a copy With his nameand residence written upon it, and the 
simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address “ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.”* 


Che Oneida Community 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 
Nursery Fruit Trees of choice Varieties; Grape 


Vines, Strawberry Plants, &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 











Steel-Traps of the most approved Description 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 
by the Community. 

8. Newnovuse, Superintendent. 


Sewing-Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A. W. Carr, O. H. Mitrer, C. O_ps, Agents, 


aaa 


an assortment of our own 
carefully selected stock. 


Traveling-Bags: 
Manufacture, from 
Merchants supplied. 

H. W. Burnuam, 


Satine eed Superintendents. 


Cravats : Satin Spring Cravats” of the best 
styles, and thoroughly made. 
Saran Van Vewzer, Superintendent, 
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Palm-leaf Hats manufactured and tor sale at 


the Community. 
Ann C. Sears, Superintendent. 
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Milling : Custom work done as usual at the 
Community Grist-mill. 


H. M. Warers. Miller. 





Fresh Tomatoes--Hermetically Sealed,in Glass 
Bottles, for family use. 





RAs 
Orders in any of the above branches may be 
addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, Madison Co. N. Y. 


Wallingford Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for sale. Address, 
H. ALLEN, . WALLINGFORD, CONN. 
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PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 





THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, $1,50. 


BIBLE COMMONISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 


F octavo. Pricé 50 cts. Printed and published at 
the office of the Circular, Oneida, N. Y. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet 63 cts. 


Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 

Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particu- 
larly requested to write their name, Post-Office and 
State, as distinctly as possible. 





Support of the Circular. 


As will be seen by the terms at the head of this 
column, the Circular is offered to those who wish it, 
as the gospel is, without money and without price. 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funds of the Oneida Association and its branch- 
€8; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Free Darny Retiarovs Press, as the comple- 
ment and consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es,and Free Benevelent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself avolunteer constituency, more.whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 
Tevenue of three hundred thousand odllars 


Encouragement to Importunity. 

There are numerous accounts in the 
Bible of God’s immediate response to the 
prayer of faith ; but there are also many 
passages from which we should infer that 
he encourages, and is pleased with im- 
portunity of supplication. And why, we 
may ask, is this? If he is pleased with 
our requests, why does he not always an- 
swer them immediately ? Not we are sure 
because he cannot, or does not delight to, 
but because he desires our perfection.— 
His object is to discipline us in patience 
and perseverance, and to get control of 
our attention. He knows that it is good 
for us to be in a state of desire towards 
him ; our hearts are then more soft, and 
more susceptible to his influences; and 
our attention is turned from the exterior 
to the interior world : so that we receive 
all good desires as his gift, and count 
them unspeakable blessings, though we 
may wait long for their fruition. We 
are sure that he does not give us desires 
to tantalize us, and that what he has 
promised he will most certainly perform. 
And when he tarries, it is not from any 
unwillingness on his part, but from the 
design to favor our improvement. Paul 
gives expression to this spirit of importu- 
nity in his exhortations to the Ephesians: 
‘Praying always, with all prayer and 
supplication in the spirit, and watching 
thereunto with all perseverance,’ &c. 


We find sometimes, by watching our 
experience, that our prayers are being 
answered in such a quiet, gradual way, 
that we are liable to overlook it. And 
from time to time we see that what we 
prayed for a long time ago, has really 
been done for us, we scarcely know how, 
only that the Spirit had been all this 
time ‘ helping our infirmities, and making 
intercession for us with groanings which 
cannot be uttered.’ So we feel that we 
have abundant encouragement for faith 
to pray always, with all supplication, 
both for the present effect on our spirit, 
and for the ultimate fulfillment of our 
desires. 





Unconscious Influence. 


FROM BUSHNELL’S ‘ SERMONS FOR THE NEW LIFE.’ 


John 20. 8.—‘* Then went in also that other 
disciple.” 

In this slight touch or turn of history, is 
opened to us, if we sean it closely, one of the 
most serious and fruitful chapters of Christian 
doctrine. Thus it is that men are ever touch- 
ing unconsciously the springs of motion in each 
other ; thus it is that one man, without thought 
or intention, or even a consciousness of the 
fact, is ever leading some other after him.— 
Little does Peter think, as he comes up where 
his doubting brother is looking into the sep- 
ulchre, and goes straight in, after his peculiar 
manner, that he is drawing in his brother 
apostle after him. As little does John think, 
when he loses his misgivings, and goes into the 
sepulchre after Peter, that he is following his 
brother. And just so, unawares to himself, is 
every man, the whole race through, laying hold 
of his fellow-man, to Jead him where other- 
wise he would nut go. We overrun the beund- 
aries of our personality—we flow together.— 
A Peter leads a John, a John goes after a 
Peter, both of them unconscious of any influ- 
And thus our life 


by a law of social contagion, throughout the 
circles and times in which we live. 

There are, then, you will perceive, two sorts 
of influence belonging to man; that which is 
active or voluntary, and that which is uncon- 
scious ;—that which we exert purposely, or in 
the endeavor to sway another, as by teaching, 
by argument, by persuasion, by tbreatenings, 
by offers and promises,—and that which flows 
out from us, unawares to ourselves, the same 
which Peter had over John when he led him 
into the sepulchre. The importance of our 
efforts to do good, that is, of our voluntary in- 
fluence, and the sacred obligation we are under 
to exert ourselves in this way, are often and 
seriously insisted on. It is thus that Chris- 
tianity has become, in the present age, a princi- 
ple of so much greater activity than it has been 
for many centuries before ; and we fervently 
hope that it will yet become far more active 
than it now is, nor cease to multiply its in- 
dustry, till it is seen by all mankind to embody 
the beneficence and the living energy of Christ 
himse!f. 

But there needs to be prcduced, at the 
same time, and partly for this object, a more 
thorough appreciation of the relative impor- 
tance of that kind of influence, or beneficence 
which is insensibly gxerted. The tremendous 
weight and efficacy of this, compared with the 
other, and the sacred responsibility laid upon 
us in regard to this, are felt in no such degree 
or proportion as they should be ; and the con- 
sequent loss we suffer in character, as well as 
that which the Church suffers in beauty and 
strength, is -incalculable. The more stress, 
too, needs to be laid on this subject of insensi- 
ble influence, because it is insensible ; because 
it is out of mind, and, when we seek to trace 
it, beyond a full discovery. 

If the doubt occur to any of you, in the 
announcement of this subject, whether we are 
properly responsible for au influence which we 
exert insensibly ; we are not, I reply, except 
so far as this influence flows directly from our 
character and conduct. And this it does, even 
much more uniformly than our active influ- 
ence. In the latter we may fail of gur end 
by a want of wisdom or skill; in which case 
we are still as meritorious, in God’s sight as if 
we succeeded. So, again, we may really 
succeed, and do great good by our active en- 
deavors, from motives altogether base and 
hypocritical, in which case we are as evil in 
God’s sight as if we had failed. But the 
influences we exert unconsciously will almost 
never disagree with our real character. ‘They 
are honest influences, following our character, 
as the shadow follows the sun. And, there- 
fore, we are much more certainly responsible 
for them and their effects on the. world. They 
go streaming from us in all directions, though 
into channels that we do not sce, poisoning or 
healing around the roots of society, and among 
the hidden wells of character. If good our- 
selves, they are good ; if bad, they are bad.— 
And, since they reflect so exactly our charac- 
ter, it is impossible to doubt our responsibility 
for their effects on the world. We must 
answer not only for what we do with a purpose, 
but for the influence we exert insensibly. To 
give you any just impressions of tae breadth 
und seriousness of such a reckoning T know to 
be impossible. No mind can trace it. But 
it will be something gained if I am able to 
awaken only a suspicion of the vast extent and 
power of those influences, which are ever flow- 
ing out unbidden upon society, from your life 
and character. 

In the prosecution of my design, let me ask 
of you, first of all, to expel the common preju- 
dice that there can be nothigg of consequence 





ence exerted or received. 





. ' 
and conduct are ever propagating ‘themselves, | 


in unconscious influences, because they make 
no report, and fall on the’ world unobserved. 


Histories and biographies make little account 
of the power men exert insensibly over each 
other. They tell how men have led armies, 
established empires, enacted laws, gained caus- 
es, sung, reasoned, and taught ;—always occu- 
pied in setting forth what they do with a 
purpose. But what they do without a purpose, 
the streams of influence that flow out from 
their persons unbidden on the world, they zan 
not trace or compute, and seldom even men- 
tion. So also the public laws make men re; 
sponsible only for what they do with a positive 
purpose, and take no account of the mischiefs 
or benefits that are communicated, by their 
noxious or healthful example. The same is ° 
true in the discipline of families, churches, and 
schools ; they make no account of the things 
we do, except we will them. What we do 
insensibly passes for nothing, because no hu- 
man government can trace such influences 
with sufficient certainty to make their authors 
responsible. 

But you must not conclude that influences 
of this kind are insignificant, because thoy are 
unnoticed and noiseless. How is it in the natu- 
ral world? Behind the mere show, the out- 
ward noise and stir of the world, nature always 
conceals her hand of control, and the laws by 
which she rules. Who ever saw with the eye, 
for example, or heard with the ear, the exer- 
tions of that tremendous astronomic force, 
which every moment holds the compact of the 
physical universe together? The lightning is, 
in fact, but a mere fire-fly spark in compari- 
son; but, because it glares on the clouds, and 
thunders so terribly in. the ear, and rives the 
tree or the rock where it falls, many will be 
ready to think that it is a vastly more potent 
agent than gravity. 

The Bible calls the good man’slife a light ; 
and it is the nature of light to flow out sponta- 
neously in all directions, and fill the world 
unconsciously with its beams. So the Christian 
shines, it would say, not so much because he 
will, as because he is a luminous object. Not 
that the active influence of Christians is made 
of no account in the figure, but only that this 
symbol of light has its propriety in the fact that 
their unconscious influence is the chief influence, 
and has the precedence in its power over the 
world. And yet, there are many who will be 
ready to think that light is a very tame and 
feeble instrument, because it is noiseless. An 
earthquake, for example, is to thema much 
more vigorous and effective agency. Hear 
how it comes thundering through the solid 
foundations of nature. It rocks the whole con- 
tinent. The noblest works of man,—-cities, 
monuments, aud temples,—are in a moment 
leveled to the ground, or swallowed down the 
opening gulfs of fire. Little do they think 
that the light of every morning, the soft, and 
genial, and silent light, is an agent many times 
more powerful. But let the light of the mor- 
ning cease and return no more, let the hour of 
morning come, and bring with itno dawn; the 
outeries of a horror-striken world fill the air, 
and make, as it were, the darkness audible. 
The beasts go wild and frantic at the loss of 
the sun. The vegetable growths turn pale and 
die. A chill creeps on, and frosty winds begin 
to howl across the freezing earth. Colder, and | 
yet colder, is the night. The vital blood, at 
length, of all creatures, stops congealed.— 
Down goes the frost toward the earth’s center. 
The heart of the sea is frozen; nay, the earth- 
quakes are themselves frozen in, under their 
fiery caverns. The very globe itself, too, and 
all the fellow planets that have lost their sun, 
are become mere balls of ice, swinging silent 
in the darkness. Such is the light, which re- 
visits us in the silence of the morning. It 


makes no shork or scar. It would nut wake 





And yet it perpetu- 
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ally new creates the world, rescuing it, each 
morning as a prey, from night and chaos. So 
the Christian is a light, even ‘ the light of the 
world;’ and we must not think that because 
he shines insensibly or silently, as a mere lu- 
minous object, he is therefore powerless. The 
greatest powers are ever those which lie back 
of the little stirs and commotions of nature ; 
and I verily believe that the insensible influ- 
ences of good men are as much more potent 
than what I have called their voluntary or 
active, as the great silent powers of nature 
are of greater consequence than her little dis- 
turbarnces and tumults. The law of human 
influence is deeper than many suspect, and 
they lose sight of it altogether. The outward 
endeavors made by good men or bad to sway 
others, they call their influence ; whereas it is, 
in fact, but a fraction, and, in most cases, but 
a very smal! fraction, of the good or evil that 
flows out of their Jives. Nay, I will even go 
further. How many persons do you meet, the 
insensible influence of whose manners and 
character is so decided as often to thwart their 
voluntary influence; so that, whatever they 
uttempt to do, in the way of controlling others, 
they are sure to carry the exact opposite of 
what they intend! And it will generally be 
found that, where men undertake by argument 
or persuasion to exert a power, in the face of 
qnalities that make them odious or detestable, 
or Only not entitled to respect, their insensible 
influence will be too strong for them. In all 
such eases, the voluntary influence of men will 
not even compose a fraction, however small, of 
what they do. 

I call your attention, next, to the twofold 
powers of effect and expression by which man 
connects with his fellow man. If we distin- 
guish man as a creature of language, and thus 
qualified to communicate himself to others, 
there are in him two sets or kinds of language, 
one which is voluntary in the use, and one that 
is involuntary ; that of speech in the literal 
sense, and that expression of the eye, the face, 
the look, the gait, the motion, the tone or ca- 
dence, which is sometimes called the natural 
language of the sentiments. This natural lan- 
guage, too, is greatly enlarged by the conduct 
of life, that which, in business and society, 
reveals the principles and spirit of men.— 
Speech, or voluntary language, is a door to the 
soul, that we may opea or shut at wili; the 
other is a door that stands open evermore, and 
reveals to others constantly and often very 
clearly, the tempers, tastes, and motives of 
their hearts. Within, as we may represent, is 
character, charging the common reservoir of 
influence, and through these twofold gates of 
the soul, pouring itself out on the world.— 
Out of one it flows at choice, and whensoever 
we purpose to do good or evil to men. Qut 
of the other it flows each moment, as light 
from the sun, and propagates itself in all be- 
holders. ~ 

Then if we go over to others, that is, to the 
subjects of influence, we find every man en- 
dowed with two inlets of impression ; tie ear 
and the understanding for the reception of 
speech, and the sympathetic powers, the sensi- 
bilities or affections, for tinder to those sparks 
of emotion revealed by looks, tones, manners, 
and general conduct. And these sympathetic 
powers, though not immediately rational, are 
yet inlets, open on all sides to the understand- 
ing and character. They have a certain won- 
derful capacity to receive impressions, and 
catch the meaning of signs, and propagate in 
us whatsoever falls into their passive molds, 
from others. The impressions they receive 
do not come through verbal propositions, and 
are never received into verbal proposition, it 
may be, in the mind, and therefore many think 
nothing of them. But precisely on this ac- 
count are they the more powerful, because it 
is as if one heart were thus going directly into 
another, and carrying in its feelings with it. 
Beholding, as ina glass, the feelings of our 
neighbor, we are changed into the same image, 
-by the assimilating power of sensibility and fel- 
low feeling. Many have gone so far, and not 


tain that the look or expression, and even the 
very features of children, are often changed, 
by exclusive intercourse with nurses and atten- 
dants. Furthermore, if we carefully consider, 
we shall find it scarcely possible to doubt, that 
simply to look on bad and malignant faces, or 
those whose expressions have become infected 
by vice, to be with them and become familiar- 
ized to them, is enough permanently to affect 
the character of persons of mature age. I do not 
say that it must of necessity subvert their char- 
acter, for the evil looked upon may never be 
loved or welcomed in practice ; but it is some- 
thing to have these bad images in the soul, giv- 
ing out their expressions there, and diffusing 
their odor among the thoughts, as long as we live. 
How dangerous a thing is it, for example, for a 
man to become accustomed to sights of cruelty ? 
What man, valuing the honor of his soul, 
would not shrink from yielding himself to such 
an influence? No more is ita thing of in- 
difference to become accustomed to look on 
the manners, and receive the bad expression 
of any kind of sin. 


(The remainder next week.} 
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. 
Communism Harmonizing Extremes, 


Bible Communism presents a combination 
of extremes, such as makes the position of 
those who embrace it an@ffense, for very op- 
posite reasons, both to the Pharisees and Pub- 
licans, to the church moralists, and the lawless 
radicals. The former can fellowship our gen- 
eral sobriety and adherence to religious obliga- 
tions, the Scriptures, &c., but are shocked at the 
sacrifice of reputation which is involved in our 
social principles. The latter, caring nothing about 
reputation, would willingly go all lengths with us 
in outraging the etiquette of society as it is, but 
cannot endure the irksomeness of our religious 
notions, our faith in Christ and the necessity of 
regeneration. We should say to both parties, 
the thing that offends you most is that which you 
most need. Your religion, Mr. Pharisee, is of no 
account unless it leads you to the heroism of self- 
sacrifice, and embodies itself in deeds of truth; 
and your impatience of dead formalities, Mr. Radi- 
cal, is no better than a call to let loose chaos on 
the world, unless it is sanctified and sweetened by 
combination with the spirit of Christ, and the 
heavenly organization. Let the two things go 
together, faith and freedom, religion and reform, 
and true progress will be the result.—c. w. N. 





) *‘ Blue Devils.’ 


It is fashionable in many quarters, chiefly 
among reform journalists, to dilate upon the de- 
generacy of the race, especially of modern Ameri- 
cans. If we are to believe their statements, we 
are fast becoming a nation of narrow-chested, 
dyspeptic, and puny imvalids. And the cry is 
raised that we must go into gymnastics, into 
water-bathing and diet, into this, that, and the 
other physiological reform, in order to escape 
physical detcrioration and hold ourselves up to 
the level of our fathers. We have sometimes 
been drawn without much consideration to fall in 
with this view, but sober reflection causes us to 
hesitate, to doubt, and recoil from it. The spirit 
of these charges against American health and 
manhood, seems to carry with it the implication 
that mankind are retrograding—losing ground in 
the course of development. We do not believe 
any such thing. We prefer to think that human- 
ity is as well off now as it has ever been since the 
fall, and that on the whole it is not, in this country, 
behind the people of any other part of the world. 
It is true that great causes, like the introduction 
of social equality, labor-saving machinery, &c., are 
operating vast changes in human conditions, but 
it will be found that the gain is still in favor of 
sanitary, rather than destructive agencies. We 
think the increase of intelligence more than coun- 
terbalances the decrease of muscle that is com- 
plained of. So much for the question of external 
fact. 

But allowing that there are in appearance, 
some special defects in American health, we ob- 
ject to spreading them abroad, and making so 





without show, at least, of reason, as to main- 


much of them as is often done, for the reason that 


it is the very way to increase them. If aman is a 
little sick, the way to make him sicker is for all 
his friends and acquaintances to tell him how 
poorly he looks. This 1s precisely the course of 
treatment that Brother Jonathan has been under- 
going from his physiologica! friends, for several 
years, and it is a wonder that he survives their 
prognostications so well as he does. We would 
suggest that this unbelieving method of treat- 
ment has been pursued long enough, and that it 
would be well to try the effect now, of a little 
genial encouragement, such as the spirit of faith 
surrounds us with. Nothing helps digestion 
and expands the chest better than a good laugh 
and a sense of tolerable self-satisfaction; and if 
there is any ground for such an experience, Jona- 
than should be entitled to its benefit. We should 
advise him to confess Christ, assume good health, 
and laugh at doctors and blue devils.—c. w. N. 





The Sun. 

*O dear! how hot it is !’ is anexpression heard 
pretty often now-a-days. And yet there is prob- 
ably no greater blessing, or cause of comfort more 
necessary to us than the source of all this un- 
comfortable heat. Last Spring, as I was setting 
strawberry plants in the moist earth, in the month 
of April, I could not but notice what a sudden 
difference in the temperature of the soil, even a 
few minutes of sunshine would make. The change 
of temperature was tenfold more rapid in the soil 
than it was in the air. It seems io be the im- 
pinging of the sun’s rays upon the earth’s surface, 
that produces heat, and not the mere presence 
of the rays in the atmosphere, as is amply evinced 
by the fact that at great altitudes there is but 
little heat although there is plenty of sunshine. 
It is the loving intercourse between the two 
planets—the sun and the earth, that brings forth 
the thousandfold forms of fruitfulness and beauty 
that now surround us. When I think of the ever- 
repeated miracle of creation that the sun an- 
nually performs, of the innumerable blessings 
that it pours upon us, gratitude swallows up all 
temptation to grumble at any trifling inconyen- 
ience I may suffer from its ardent presence. 

There is scarcely a phenomenon in nature, or a 
comfort we enjoy, that cannot be traced to the 
sun. The soft, cooling, and life-giving shower, 
which I look out upon and enjoy as I write, is by 
the direct agency of the sun. As an immense 
engine for pumping up water from the ocean and 
bringing it in the shape of clouds to irrigate our 
farms, it infinitely exceeds all human contrivances, 
Even the warmth that we derive from our win- 
ter’s fuel finds its original source in the sun.— 
The vegetation which composes it, whether in 
the shape of wood or coal, stored away within it- 
self »v much of the sun’s heat while it was grow- 
ing. 

The office of the sun in the natural world re- 
minds us of the position of our Heavenly Fath- 
er in the spiritual world. John says, ‘ God is 
light, and in him is no darkness at all.’ In his 
description of Christ, he says, ‘ His countenance 
was as the sun shineth in his strength.’ As the 
sun is the external source of animal and vegetable 
life, so is God the source of the life of our spirits. 
What we mean by sincerity, is only the light of 
God shining through our characters. 

Taking all things into consideration, we think 
it is good to cultivate a friendly, good-natured 
feeling towards the sun, more especially as we 
hope and expect eventually to inhabit the richer 
climes which are made so by his more powerful 
and continuous presence.—H. J. 8. 





Praise, the Spirit of the Resurrection. 
We stood by a bedside where there had been 
a great strife between death and the resurrection, 
and the latter/hhad prevailed. Our friend had sunk 
under billows where consciousness and memory 
were lost, where breath almost ceased, but ever 
as they rolled off and she could speak a broken 
word, she confessed Christ her life, andso she 
outrode the storm. Her spent body is very weak, 
but her mind is restured, and she has a spirit of 
health and peace which gives hopeful promise of 
entire recovery. As we watched by her bed-side 
last night, ber heart broke out in praise; ‘I can 
do nothing,’ said she ‘ but praise the Lord. Let 
every thing that hath breath praise the Lord.’— 
‘This is the spirit of the resurrection,’ said she ; 
‘there they cease not to give thanks, and ascribe 
glory, and honor, and praise, and power, to him 
that sitteth on the throne!’ ‘I shall sing by 
and by,’ was another expression—‘ not now—I will 
be patient, but when I got strength, I shall sing.’ 
We were struck with the truth, that the spirit 
of the resurrection, is the spirit of praise. In 


of the special operation of this spirit, we have 
seen it accompanied with a spirit of praise. The 
nearer we approach the spiritual world, the more 
our attention is seized with the glory and good- 
ness of God. The more soft and susceptible our 
hearts, the more are they filled with gatitude, 
—~H. H. 8. 





The Better Way. 

I have some difference of opinion with a brother; 
he is tenacious of his position; I am confident that 
I am in the right, and a collision of will is threat- 
ened. I am tempted to adhere to what I believe 
to be right, even at the risk of personally offend. 
ing and alienating him. How ought I to act ?— 
My good angel tells me’ that after all, unity, and 
brotherly love, are more to be desired than ary 
victory of opinion; and that a true Christian 
ought always to be ready to cheerfully sacrifice 
his personal interests and opinion on the altar of 
unity. Suppose that I am entirely in the right, 
and my brother entirely in the wrong, my natural 
sense of justice impels me to assert the right 
with all the vigor and indignation which I can 
command. But even then, if there is no vital in- 
terest at stake, it is better to yield the lesser inter- 
est to the greater, to quietly resign what I con- 
sider my right, rather than grieve the spirit of 
unity and brotherhood. Let us all endeavor, by 
every means, and at any sacrifice of personality, 
to perpetuate the growth of harmony among us, 
and to realize Christ’s prayer for his followers, 
that they may all be one, even as he and his 
Father are one.—c. s. J. 





Another Project. 

Albert Brisbane announces in the New York 
Tribune, a plan for the organization of Agricul- 
ture, by means of ‘a great farm, to be managed 
on joint-stock principles, and worked by machin- 
ery ona vast scale.” Mr. Brisbane says perti- 
nently of existing social arrangements: 


The isolated Household of Civilization is the 
samc in principle as the savage hut; in details, 
it has been perfected and embellished. Under 
this system, a hundred couples with their children 
require a hundred separate houses, a hundred 
kitchens, a hundred kitchen fires, a hundred sets 
of cooking utensils, a hundred cooks, etc.; they 
prepare a hundred separate meals, do a hundred 
washings, a hundred marketings, and carry on all 
other operations in the same complicated manner. 
With a true Domestic ORGANIZATION, one large 
kitchen, with three divisions, three fires, and ten 
experienced cooks, would take the place of the 
hundred; and in addition to the saving of hands 
and materials, the work could be far beter done. 


We shall present further extracts from Mr. 
Brisbane’s exposition in a future number. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


FOREIGN. 
The foreign news received of late, is mostly of 
but little interest. In the British Parliament, 
the new bill to amend the government of India 
passed to a second reading in the Commons, on 
the 24th of June, Mr. Bright, in a speech on 
Indian affairs, urged the opinion that the Gov. 
ernor-Generalship of India should be abolished, 
the position of that office being too high, and 
its power too great; and that India should be 
divided into five or six presidencies, with presi- 
dents of equal’ rank, each division being inde- 
pendent of the other.——The Resolution of the 
United States Congress, in consequence of which 
Prof. Alexandér was sent to England to procure an 
assimilation of the coinage of the two countries, 
had been moved for in the House of Commons. 
Prof. Alexander was about to explain his views 
on the subject before the London Society of Arts. 
——The foul and pestilential state of the water 
of the Thames was the prominent topic in London. 
The fishes of the river it is stated, appeared to 
be sickened, and could be easily caught in the 
hand. The subject had been discussed in both 
Houses of Parliament. The Members were much 
affected by the nuisance, and had, it is said, oc- 
casionally to retire from their duties and seek 
medical advice in consequence. 





FACTS AND TOPICS. 
..-An account from Utah, relative to the 
movements of the army, dated June 12ih, states 
that Gen. Johnston was to leave Camp Scott for 
Salt Lake City on the 13th, with 3,000 men in 
columns. The Peace Commissioners, Mc Cullough 
and Powell, had started for Salt Lake City in com- 
pany with Gov. Cumming and Postmaster Morrell. 
They were going direct to the city, but not with 
the army. The powers of the Commissioners are 
stated to be superior toeither those of Gov. 
Cumming or Gen. Johnston. 








other instances, where we have been conscious 


....John M. Bernhisel,; the Congressional 
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a 
Mormon Delegate from Utah, has published a 
card, appealing to the public, and asking the 
people «f the United States to distrust the letters 
with which the newspapers now abourld, coming 
or purporting to come from the station of the 
army of Utah. These letters, he says, are com- 
posed without regard to truth, by those whose 
personal interests will be promoted by the 
country’s perservering in the wicked enterprise 
denominated the Mormon War. He asks what 
reason there is to doubt the sincerity of the Mor- 
mons’ desire for peace; and why the press have 
denied the authenticity of the dispatches of Gov. 
Cumming to the commander at Camp Scott, and 
to the President. ‘Can they hope,’ he says, 
‘after we have entirely abandoned our plans and 
sacrificed all our preparations for defence—after 
we have opened a way into Utah to troops whose 
existence, no reasonable man doubts, was at our 
mercy—do they still hope to bring on a war by 
following after our flying people so closely that 
the conduct of a licentious soldiery will compel 
our citizens to defend themselves by force ? Te 
protests that he does not understand why—four 
months after they have been invited by the Pres- 
ident of the United States to receive the assur- 
ance of his own and the nation’s good will, with 
the forgetfulness of all past differences—after 
they, welcoming peace, had called back their 
troops, and saluted the United States flag which 
should protect every American citizen—why hos- 
tile preparations against them still continue, and 
the U. S. army still threaten to pursue their fami- 
lies and flocks. These letter writers, he says, 
‘even speak of their success in prejudicing against 
us the minds of the Peace Commissioners.’ He 
still hopes that they will not be able t» cover up 
the truth with fire and blood. He trusts that 
the President is incapable of perfidy, and he begs 
asuspension of public opinion. 


...-The Charleston Courier announces that a 
process has been discovered by which cotton can 
be compressed into a solid form, harder than 
wood, impervious to the elements, fire-proof and 
water-proof, and capable of use for building pur- 
poses, at about one third of the cost of brick.— 
This process is the invention of a South Carolini- 
an named Legare. 








..--Mr. Rarey, the American horse-tamer, is 
now exciting great interest and gaining much 
celebrity in England, by his lectures on the art 
he is practising, and by his wonderful success in 
taming the wildest, the most vicious and unman- 
ageable horses that can be produced. Even the 
Zebra, hitherto regarded as an animal utterly un- 
tamable by man, has become, it is said, under his 
manipulations, completely tractable and docile. 


...-Less than 250 years ago, says a compiler 
of statistics in the Christian Examiner, Massa- 
chusetts started with a few Puritans and the wil- 
derness for outfit, and now in eight generations 
she has accumulated so much property that she 
could give a dollar to each of the thousand mil- 
lion inhabitants of the earth, and still have all 
her schools, meeting-houses, town-houses, alms- 
houses, jails, and literary, benevolent, and scien- 
tific institutions, left as nest-eggs to begin the 
world anew. 

..--The examination of Gen. Lane, of Kansas, 
on the charge of having murdered Mr. Jenkins, 
has resulted in his acquittal. 

...-It is stated that the operation of Hughes’ 
telegraph has recently been so improved that the 
extraordinary feat is performed of sending and 
recording at the same time, from opposite ends of 
the wire, two distinct dispatches ; and this is done 
in plain alphabetical characters. 





An Oneida Journal. 


Thursday Evening, July 8.—Mr. C. referred to 
the outward attractions of the season, and recom- 
mended prayerfulness and attention to Christ. 
He advised those who were looking on, and seek- 
ing acquaintance with us, to give special attention 
to our spiritual basis rather than our social super- 


selves in religious truth, before our Community 
system was developed, and we shall never be un- 
derstood by those who do not appreciate this 
fact. Our religious principles are clearly the root 
of the Association. In ‘the case of trees, that 
‘part which is out of sight, under ground,,and 
therefore most likely fo be overlooked and neg- 
lected, is the most important part of the tree. 
So it is with us asa body, and as individuals. It 
should be always borne in mind that there is an 
invisible part proportioned to the visible—roots 
proportioned to the top. If we neglect the root, 
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and by dwindle away. Our Massachusetts 
friend, who presented himself fresh from the city 
in fine broadcloth of unimpeachable cut, and lus- 
trous patent leather, and who we supposed would 
be of course a parlor visitor, has surprised the 
farmers by joining them in the field, and keeping 
up with the foremost of them in hveing and hay- 
ing, right through the torrid weather of the past 
week, There is a free-masonry about labor, 
brought out by the grip of a hoe or scythe, which 
tends to put a real worker straightway on a good 
footing with the whole fraternity wherever they 
meet. Our friend fortunately has a physique that 
isa fine exception to the oft-asserted rule, that 
Americans are degenerating in size and stamina, 
Saturday, July 10.—One week to-day since 
we have had rain—a week of summer's ardent 
sun, that makes us sympathize with the wilting 
vegetation, and pray for a refreshing rain. Rasp- 
berries are beginning to ripen, but rain is needed 
to perfect them. It is grand weather, however, 


for the hay-makers, and they report good success : 


insecuring their crop. 

Sunday, 11.—Last night and to-day, the wished 
for showers of rain were given tous. How puny 
our water-pot operations seem when compared 
with the Lord’s generous showers. So with our 
experience, when laboring under a sense of barren- 
ness in some desired quality, and trying to keep 
alive the plants of goodness that seem almost 
ready to wither away in our moral garden; we 
look imploringly to the Lord ; how often we find 
ourselves overwhelmed by the power and grace 
of Christ, working miracles in our experience. 
——Had some sport this forenoon, in getting 
a family mess of peas between the showers. It 
may interest some of our readefs, to know that 
five bushels of this vegetable is about the quantity 
for a Community meal.——lIn the evening meet- 
ing several topics were incidentally touched upun. 
Some criticism of the lack of order in one de- 
partment, occasioned the following remarks by 
J. H. N., and others: 

Orver.—It is better that things remain as 
they are, partially disorganized, than that we 
should come into a legal, cramped, Shakerish 
kind of order. The law of love among us is to 
take the place of legality and forced restraint.— 
It will doubtless take longer to get it in success- 
ful operation; but it will be worth a great deal 
more in the end, We have reason to be satisfied 
with the result thus far, There is much more 
good order among us now, than there was two or 
three years ago. We have not yet come to realize 
what love requires in a thousand little things; 
but we are gradually learning, and shall ultimately 
have a perpetual] and vigilant sense of what love 
requires in regard to the smallest matters. There 
is a dim idea of it now among us, and it must have 
time to grow. The Association is only ten years 
old, and a boy of that age is not expected to be 
very systematic. 

ProvoxinG To Love.—In regard to the matter 
of provoking one another to love and good works, 
we may gain some hints from our natural feelings 
toward the other sex. Let men cultivate the 
same delicacy of feeling toward each other that 
they naturally have for women, and it will help 
much in increasing general harmony. Men gene- 
rally treat the other sex with a great degree of 
gentleness, and are cautious not to say any thing 
to injure their feelings; and sometime men will 
have the same gentleness toward one another. 

One person confessed his desire to cultivate 
the ascending fellowship. Mr. N.—In seeking 
the ascending fellowship we turn our hearts in the 
direction of universal love; in descending fellow- 
ship our hearts turn in the opposite direction— 
toward specialities—toward love that is limited 
and individualized. The two processes are illus- 
trated by the two-fold course of sap in trees.— 
The current setting from the smaller limbs toward 
the larger limbs and the stock of the tree. repre- 
senta the ascending fellowship; it is pouring its 
life into the center of the tree, and nourishing its 
heart ; while the current that proceeds from the 
body of the tree outward, represents the descend- 
ing fellowship: it is bound for individualism, 
reaching after the outmost twigs of the branches, 
where it will stup and end in isolation. Let us 
thank God whenever the power and grace of 
Christ turns our attention inward and upward 
toward the center of all love. In preportion as 
our hearts turn in that direction, we gain victory 
over bondage of the affections and every thing else. 
However much pleasure there may be in special 
loves, there is also a good deal of torment; and 
one of the greatest victories Christ offers us, is 
the victory over egotistical love, the redemption 
of our hearts into the freedom of universal love. 





and give attention only to tho top, that will by 


One of our visitors from the West, intending 
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to leave in the morning, expressed his sympathy 
with the Community, and hoped to be fully iden- 
tified with us sometime. Another from Mass., 
whose proposed time for staying had expired, 
asked permission to remain longer. Invited to 
do so. 

Monday, 12.—The weather lowery, causing a 
cessation of hay-making. The rain has given an 
opportunity to test the hay-caps. Some have been 
disposed to question whether they ‘ paid,’ bat the 
testimony 1s now in their favor. Some clover in 
the field that was partly dried, was put up and 
covered with the caps. Clover, as all know, wets 
the worst of any grass when cocked ; but under the 
caps, our farmers report that it remains almost 
entirely dry. On passing the apiary to-day, 
found considerable ferment among the bees in one 
hive. The superintendent informed us that in the 
forenoon a swarm had been hived in this one, and 
in the afternoon another swarm came out, which 
after circling around awhile, settled upon this 
particular hive and entered it. Still later in the 
day two diseased swarms which, had been put 
togethcr in a new hive, becoming dissatisfied with 
their quarters, left, and also entered this same 
hive, thus making the inmates consist of four 
separate swarms. Just at the time we happened 
along there was war amongst them; some of the 
new colomsts were being killed and dragged out. 
A little tobacco smoke b!own among them reduced 
them to quietness. ——Evening.—A youth, 0. H., 
asked for criticism. Criticised for talking too 
much, and in a way that did not strengthen his 
better motives. Advised t» seek improvement 
more. Commended for docility and geniality. 


Notes of a Conversation. 








WEDNESDAY EVENING, JULY 7. 

G.—A gentleman present, having suggested 
that any discussion calculated to throw light on 
our peculiar social position would be gratifying 
to him, I will mention some of its characteristics 
as contrasted with ordinary society. 

One fundamental rule of our system, that which 
we consider a starting-point, is, the principle that 
God owns all things. This principle is accepted 
by us sincerely and unqualifiedly, both in its ap- 
plication to our property and our social reiations. 
It of course cuts off at once all rights and personal 
claims—sweeps away every thing that belongs to 
the property systems of the world. All that is 
put out of the way at the commencement, by the 
principle that God owns all things—our property 
and our persons—and is the rightful distributor 
of all things. When a man deliberately and sin- 
cerely accepts this truth, he adopts a principle 
that excludes fault-finding and complaint. This 
principle appears to be necessary, in the first 
place, to remove all obstacles to Communism. 
As long as a person is surrounded with property 
that he claims as his own by virtue of a title that 
he has received from man, he is not in a position 
to enter Communism. Before he can beeome a 
Communist he must accept the doctrine that God 
owns him and all things, and is the distributor 
of all enjoyments. 

Beyond this principle of divine ownership, we 
recognize the principle of unity with one another 
in Christ, as paramount to any natural and par- 
tial relations. This does away with exclusive 
marriage and selfish relations of every kind—does 
away with the small-heartedness that belongs to 
the sentimental kind of love, which allows two 
persons to be absorbed in and enraptured .by one 
another, to the exclusion of every one else. In 
Communism, the true platform of Christian unity 
comes in to supersede that limited, selfish kind of 
love, with the feeling that our interest in the 
whole is stronger and more important than our 
interest in particular individuals—with the con- 
sciousness that we are aunit, in which all indi- 
vidual affinities are secondary. 

A third thing, in which we differ from the 
world, is in the absenceof shame. Shame is the 
effect of selfishness in the amative department. 
The feelings of condemnation and shame which 
cover that department in the world, are to a 
great extent displaced in our society; am! the 
amative department is elevated and dignified 
with all the best associations we car gather about 
it. Instead of being looked upon as degrading, 
or a medium of vice, or injury, or any thing of 
the kind, it is the reverse. 

The three principles thus briefly noticed—di- 
vine ownership, comprehensive unity, and freedom 
from shame—occur to me as characteristic of our 
social experience. 

Visitor—At one time ‘the Pharisees came 
unto Christ, tempting him, and saying unto him, 
Is it lawful for a man to put away his wife for 





every cause? And he answered, and said unto 








them, Have ye not read, that he which made 
them at the beginning, made them male and 
female, and said, For this cause shall a man leav: 
father and mother, and shall cleave to his wife 

and they twain shall be one flesh?’ That per- 
haps is one of the strongest texts that can b 

used in favor of marriage. 

N.—There is a still stronger saying of Christ: 
‘If any man come to me, and hate not his father, 
and mother, and wife, aud children, and brethren, 
and sisters, yea, and his own life also, he cannot 
be my disciple.’ I suppose the real intent anc 
meaning of the first text qucted, is this: that 
the amative relation is superior to every other 
social relation. God first made man male ani! 
female—not parents and children, or brothers an! 
sisters. The sexual relation first took preced 
ence of all other social relations, and should in 
the nature of things. The parental relation did 
not exist at first—to speak geologically, it was a 
secondary stratum in the human deposit and had 
no part in the primary creation. The sexual or 
amative relation is, therefore, tw be preferred : 
and where there is competition, for instance, be 
tween the amative and parental relations, it is 
proper that aman should ‘forsake father and 
mother, and cleave unto his wife.’ Man is not 
bound to remain always in an inferior position. 
such as in the relation of a child toa parent. 
The paramount demand of his social nature, 1s 
that pertaining to his relation to woman. 

I do not see way the reasoning that Christ 
presents as the basis of his exhortation will rot 
remain good in the ultimate state of things. He 
says, God created them male. and female; and 
therefore a man should leave father and mother, 
and cleave unto his wife. But marriage in the 
ordinary form is not to be permanent, for Christ 
himself distinctly affirms,.‘In the resurrection 
they neither marry, nor are.given in marriage.’— 
Still it will be as true then as now, that ‘ God 
created them male and female.’ We see the in- 
ference of Christ’s reasoning tu be pertinent to the 
present state of things, in which marriage exists ; 
but the interesting question remains,. What is the 
inference from Christ’s saying, that is pertinent 
to the state of things in which marriage does not 
exist# I think the scope of his doctrine will be 
enlarged—the substance remaining the same—as, 
for instance, we find the principle relating to the 
ordinance of the Sabbath is enlarged. The law 
with reference to this world makes one day holy 
in seven; but in the kingdom of heaven al] days 
are holy. Sot is with all the ordinances of the 
Jewish dispensation: they were ‘a shadow of 
good things to come,’ and have their counterpart 
and enlargement in the kingdom cf heaven. | 
believe the true inference, from Christ’s saying 
under consideration, is. that in the kingdom of 
God, which is identical with the true church of 
God. where absolute truth rules, al] men will love 
all women, and cannot help it; and because God 
made them male and female, they are bound to 
love one another, and to love one another on that 
great scale, and to set that affection above al! 
other human affections. 

Vis.—Christ, in connection with the passage | 
alluded to, says, ‘ Whosoever shall put away his 
wife, except it be for furnication, committeth adul 
tery,’ &c..—signifying that there was only one 
cause why a man should put away his wife. But 
in your theory of society, there appears to be no 
opportunity for such an offense, or its penalty. 

N.—Christ was dealing with men as under the 
law, and in reference to the institutions of Moses, 
including marriage. He acted on the assumptivr 
that marriage was to continue in force for a short 
time. But the New Testament asa whole, in- 
cluding the writings of Paul, does not leave the 
matter thus; and even Christ gave more than 
one cause why a man should put away his wife, 
as in the passage already quoted, ‘Except a man 
hate his father, and mother, and wife, &c., he can- 
not be my disciple.’ It was thus right for a man 
to put away his wife for the sake of Christ.— 
Paul is equally explicit where he says, ‘ Let those 
that have wives be as though they had none.’— 
He does not recommend here the putting away of 
wives, on the legal principle of divorce, but con- 
templates the entire abolition of marriage. ‘The 
fashion of this world passeth away.’ He says in 
another place respecting the case of a believer 
joined in marriage to an unbeliever, that ‘if the 
unbeliever chooses to depart, let him depart.’— 
He treats marriage as he does slavery. He does 
not recommend violent measures in regard tu 
either institution, but says, ‘If thou mayest have 
thy liberty, use it rather.’ The substance of his 
advice to the married is, Do not violently break 
away from «ny external connection; but for 





Christ's sake make an end of marriage in you. 
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hearts, and expect soon to be freed from the out- 
ward form of marriage. 

Christ says, ‘There is no man that hath left 
house or brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother 
or wife, or children, or lands, for my sake and 
the gospel’s, but he shall receive an hundred-fold 
now in this time, houses, and brethren, and sis- 
ters, and mothers, and children, and lands:’ but 
it is very significant that in this promise of an 
hundred-fold he does not mention the term wife. 
\ man is to leave wife as well as other things for 
Christ; but there is nothing said about a hun- 
iired-fold being restored to him; yet I think we 
inay fairly conclude Christ meant that in forsak- 
ing marriage ownership for his sake, the disciple 
should receive, if not wives in return, something 
un hundred-fo'd better; and how can that be 
realized except in such a state of society as 
Bible Communism ? 





A Captive’s Return. 
rom ‘Legends and Lyrics,’ a Book of Verses, 
by Adelaide Anne Proctor, (daughter of ‘Barry 
Cornwall.’?) A captive in Algiers has left a wife 
and child behind him; he escapes, returns and 
tinds this: 


lt was evening in late autumn, 
And the gusty wind blew chill; 
Autumn leaves were falling round me, 
And the red sun lit the hill. 
Six-and-twenty years are vanished 
Since then—I am old and gray — 
But I never told to mortal 
What I saw until this day. 


She was-seated by the fire, 
In her arms she held a child, 
Whispering baby-words caressing, 
And then, looking up, she smiled : 
Smiled on him who stood beside her— 
Oh! the bitter truth was told, 
tn her look of trusting fondness, 
I had seen the look of old. 


But she rose and turned towards me 
(Cold and dumb I waited there) 
With a shriek of fear and terror, 
And a white face of despair. 
He had been an ancient comrade— 
Not a single word we said, 
While we gazed.upon each other, » 
He the living: I the dead! 


I drew nearer, nearer to her, 
And I took her trembling hand, 
Looking on her white face, looking 
That her heart might understand 
All the love and all the pity 
That my lips refusd to say— 
i thank God no thought save sorrow 
Rose in our crushed hearts that day. 


Bitter tears that desolate moment, 
Bitter, bitter tears we wept, 
We three broken hearts together. 
While the baby smiled and slept. 
Years alone—no words were spoken, 
Till he—till her husband said 
That my boy (I had forgotten 
The poor child,) that he was dead. 


Then at last I rose, and, turning, 
Wrung his hand, but made no sign ; 
And I stooped and kissed her forehead 
Once more, asif she were mine, 
Nothing of farewell I uttered, 
Save in broken words to pray 
That God in His great love would bless her— 
Then in silence passed away. 


Over the great restless ocean 
For six-and-twenty years I roam ; 
All my comrades, old and weary, 
Have gone back to die at home. 
Home! yes, I shall reach a haven, 
I, too, shall reach home and rest; 
I shall fiad her waiting for me 
With our baby on her breast. 

Oh, how sorrowful! But poetry will have bet- 
ter stories than this for its charming art some 
time. It will not always have to marry love and 
tragedy. ‘The authoress of these lines can hardly 
have-read the colloquy between Christ and the 
Sadducees. When they could not see what would 
become in the resurrection of the wife of seven 
husbands, he did not tell them that the first 
would have her, but left it to be understood that 
they would all love her without either of them 
claiming her for his own. 





From Arkansas. 


Hot Springs, Ark., June 21, 1858. 

Respecrep Frrenps:—I inclose one dollar, for 
which please send me the Circular for one year. 
You will probably recollect that I sent for a spec- 
imen of your paper and Bible Communism ast 
winter while in Illinois, and after perusing them I 
cannot say that I exactly agree with you in some 
points ‘touching religion. Notwithstanding, as ! 
heard a sensable and well-informed gentleman re- 


mark, that may be the main point on which your 
success depends... ..But your practical life com- 
mends itself most beautifully to my mind, and I 
am led to believe that the words ‘thy kingdom 
come,’ may not be repeated in vain. I do not see 
why you should not be among the happiest people 
on earth. You have commenced a work which 
has already Jed many minds into a more beautiful 
train of thought and which will eventually termi- 
nate in much good, in forming communities, which 
will place children in a better condition for re- 
ceiving a right education, including a right rela- 
tion of the sexes. In the latter, you have in my 
opinion, taken hold of one of the main levers that 
move the world. I am aware that now the major- 
ity consider that matter so sacred that they must 
tell their inquisitive children sacred lies and let 
ignorance terminate in sacred misery. It seems 
that a portion of mankind are not prepared for 
such instruction, owing perhaps to one or more 
of three causes, that is, organization, ignorance, 
and the power of custom, consequently they feel 
disposed to persecute. I pity such from the bot- 
tom of my heart, and feel disposed to say, Father 
forgive them for they know not what they do. 
Yours for the truth, %. Gs: 





The Golden Rule. 


Nowhere is that most remarkable and 
comprehensive saying of Christ, ‘All 
things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, do ye even so to 
them,’ more applicable than in the daily 
miautie of life. It may be easy enough 
to act according to this rule in matters 
of moment, where objects of great im- 
portance are involved ; but to carry it 
out faithfully in the common sayings and 
doings of ordinary life, requires con- 
stant thoughtfulness and consideration. 
Great offences are not the occasions of 
most of the trials, chafings and irrita- 
tions that occur amongus. These things 
are produced more by carelessness and 
inattention to the golden rule in our de- 
meanor towards one another in small mat- 
ters ; and it is well for us to consider our 
liabilities in this respect, that we may 
learn in every thing to provoke unto love. 

There is no more effectual way to get 
at the heart ‘of others, we are persuaded, 
than by doing to them as we would be 
done by. Respect is the foundation of 
love and personal regard; and if we ac- 
cord the same respect and pay the same 


‘attention to what others say and do, that 


we would be glad to have them show 
towards what we say and do, we establish 
the very best basis for warm fraternal 
relations. This truth holds good in res- 
pect to our conduct towards inferiors and 
superiors a8 well as equals. If we have 
‘respect of persons,’ we do not as we 
would’ be done by, and shall inevitably 
fail to secure:the love of those whom we 
neglect. This is the true democratic 
principle, which, while it makes room for 
different, functions or offices in the body 
of Christ, does justice to all, and must, 
when carried out, put an end to envy and 
evil-thinking among us.— A. W. C. 





Stirring the Soil, and Killing Weeds. 

As we wish to find out the best way to 
accomplish the objects above named, we 
offer a few suggestions, hoping that 
others also will be induced to contribute 
of their knowledge, and make known 
their experience in this branch of the cul- 
tivator’s tree of science. The advan- 
tages of stirring the soil, will as a general 
rule, apply to all classes of vegetables, 
from the sturdy tree down to the smallest 
plant. The philosophy of the operation 
appears to be, that it brings fresh parti- 
cles of soil within reach of the rootlets, 
and leaves the soil loose and porous, to 
receive the moisture and atmospheric in- 
fluences by which the nutritive elements 
in the soil are dissolved and thus ren- 
dered fit to nourish the growing plant, 





which, when not obstructed, sends out 


THE CIRCULAR. 








open mouths in every direction, sucking 
up and appropriating whatever is good to 
its own formation. The more the soil is 
stirred, the more rootlets are sent out as 
purveyors of food, and the plant progres- 
ses in proportion. 

With reference to the weeds—the rob- 
bers of the soil, the enemies of the de- 
sired crop—if the soil is stirred with a 
forked hoe (which is decidedly the best 
tool) when the plants are a little above 
ground, and again once a week, or often- 
er if convenient, no weeds will be able to 
live; for a little sun will soon destroy 
their severed roots after the stirring ; but 
if left to grow strong, it is more work to 
destroy them than to stir two or three 
times without them. Besides, by the 
practice here recommended we increase 
the growth of the cultivated plants, and 
save what the weeds would have drawn 
from the soil. We would not allow the 
growth of the weeds to suggest the im- 
portance of stirring the soil. To an in- 
vestigating mind, it is a monotonous, 
unattractive business to spend one’s labor 
merely to destroy weeds. How much 
pleasanter to combine with our work the 
study of the wants of plants, and the best 
way to supply them. How much pleas- 
anter to know, that every time the ground 
is broken up it furnishes a new supply of 
food for the plant-mouths whica are open 
in every direction. 

In stirring the soil, whether by hand 
or horse implements, care must be taken 
not to mangle or injure the roots, as by so 
doing the supply of food to the plant will 
be cut off in proportion to the injury, 
which will of course retard its growth, 
not only by the lack of nutriment occa- 
sioned by the injury, but by the expense 
of the life of the plant, required in heal- 
ing the wounds. We should say, stir 
deep, thorough, and often, as near to the 
roots as can be done without disturbing 
them. Something might be said in re- 
lation to stirring the soil in wet or dry 
weather. Asa general rule, it appears 
more beneficial in dry weather. Cabba- 
ges however, and plants that require 
much moisture, are benefited by having 
the dews worked in before they evapo- 
rate ; whereas, beans, and such plants as 
require little moisture, should be cultiva- 
ted only in dry weather. , 

We still lack wisdom in the science of 
horticulture. But we believe that He 
who planted the first garden in Eden, 
and placed man therein ‘to dress and to 
keep it,’ will, in his own way, give us the 
wisdom that we need.—c. E.— Putney. 





Nature’s Law of Love. 


The divinity-student wished to know what 
I thought of affinities, as well as of antipathies ; 
did I believe in love at first sight ? 

Sir,—said I,—all men love all women. 
That is the prima facie aspect of the case. 
The Court of Nature assumes the law to be, 
that all men do so; and the individual man is 
bound to show cause why he does not love any 
particular woman. A man, says one of my 
old black-letter law-books, may show divers 
good reasons, as thus: He hath not seen the 
person named in the inditement ; she is of ten- 
der age, or the reverse of that; she bath cer- 
tain personal disqualifications,—as, for in- 
stance, she is a blackamoor, or hath an ill-fa- 
vored countwnance ; or, his capacity of loving 
being limited, his affections are engrossed by 
a previous comer ; and so of other conditions. 
Not the less is it true that he is bound by duty 
and inclined by nature to love each and every 
woman. ‘Therefore it is that each woman 
virtually summons every man to show cause 
why he doth not love her. ‘his is not by 
written document, or direct speech, for the 
most part, but by certain sigus of silk, gold, 
and other materials, which say to all men,— 
Look on me and love, as in duty bound. 
ben the man pleadeth his special incapacity, 
whatsoever that may be,—as, for instance, 
impecuniosity, or that he hath one or many 
wives in his household, or that he is of mean 


figure, or small capacity ; of which reasons it 
may be noted, that the first is, according to 
late decisions, of chiefest authority.—So far 
the old law-book. But there is a note from 
an older authority, saying that every woman 
doth also love each and every man, except 
there be some good reason to the contrary ; 
and a very observing friend of mine, a young 
unmarried clergyman, tells me, that, so far as 
his experience goes, he has reason to think the 
ancient author had fact to justify his statement. 

I'll tell you how it is with the pictures of 
women we fall in love with at first sight. 

We a’n’t talking about pictures,—said 
the landlady’s daughter,-—we’re talking about 
women. 

I understood that we were speaking of love 
at sight,—-I remarked mildly. Now, as alla 
man knows about a woman whom he looks at is 
just what a picture as big as a copper, or a‘ nick- 
el,’rather,at the bottom of his eye can teach him, 
I think I am right in saying we are talking 
about the pictures of women. Well, now, the 
reason why a man is not desperately in love 
with ten thousand women at once is just that 
which prevents all our portraits being distinctly 
seen upon that wall. They all are painted there 
by reflection from our faces, but because all of 
them are painted, on each spot, and each on 
the same surface, aud many other objects at 
the same time, no one is seen as a picture. 
But darken a chamber and le* a single pencil 
of rays in through a key-hole, then you have 
a picture on the wall. We never fall in love 
with a woman in distinction from women, until 
we can get an image of her through a pin-hole ; 
and then we can see nothing else, and nobody 
but ourselves can see the image in our mental 
camera-obscura.— Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table. 


Hot Weather in the English Courts. 


On the Lord Chief Baron taking his seat in 
the Court of Exchequer on Wednesday, Mr. 
Knowles, who was counsel in the first cause in 
the list, applied to his Lordship for permission to 
dispense with his wig during this very hot 
weather. It would be a great convenience to him 
personally, and he understood also to several of 
his learned friends, if the permission could be 
accorded. The Lord Chief Baron; Certainly, in 
permanently hot countries where the English law 
is administered, both the Judges and the Bar dis- 
pense with wigs. Mr. Knowles: I am afraid, my 
Lord, we cannot call thisa permanently hot coun- 
try ; all we can say is that it is excessively hot 
just at present. The Lord Chief Baron: If you 
can say, Mr. Knowles, that wearing your wig gives 
you a headache, or causes you any serious incon 
venience. Mr. Knowles: I am afraid, my Lord, 
I cannot put it so high as that, but only as 
a matter of inconvenience. Perhaps your Lord- 
ship will consult the other learned judges. The 
Lord Chief Baron: 1 certainly might do that in 
the course of the day. Mr. Sergeant Shee: Per- 
haps the best thing then is to dispense with our 
wigs now, and your Lordship may, at the close of 
the day, report the result of your conference with 
other learned judges. Mr. Knowles, however, 
took nothing by his motion, for wigs, despite the 
intense heat, still continued to be worn.— n 
Illustrated News. 


There is something incredibly funny in the 
above incident, related of the English law Courts. 
Verily, great is custom! Indispensable is horse- 
hair! No salvation without wigs! 











Statue or Ernan ALLEN.—While at Brattle- 
boro,’ on Friday, 25th of June, we asked permis- 
sion to see the statue of Ethan Allen, which is 
being made by a young artist, Mr. Larkin G. 
Mead Jr. ‘This is the young man who surprised 
the citizens of Brattleboro’ a year or two ‘since, 
by converting a bank of snow into a colossal 
statue of the recording angel. It was done on 
the night of the 31st of December, and the angel 
was represented as finishing the record of the 
preceding year. The young artist was called to 
ent it in marble, which he afterward did, and it 
adorned for a time the National capitol. He 
evirces talents of a high order. His model for 
the Allen statue is a grand conception. It fitted 
precisely our idea of Allen. It seemed to be com- 
plete. The right arm is uplifted, his eye is fixed, 
and we almost expect to hear the clay cry out: 
“In the name of God and the Continental Con- 
gress.” We think the statue will be a great suc- 
cess.— Trumpet. 





Fatntine in Crtnotine.—The fashion of 
crivoline has received a severe check in Vien- 
na, where the actresses of the Carl Theater 
have been prohibited from wearing it. This 
measure was rendered inn cat the fact 
that an actress who. in the character of an 
orphan, was to have fainted away and fallen to 
the ground, found it impossible to realize the 
latter idea with anything like nature from be- 
ing strongly eased in her, steel-bound frame- 
work.— Exchange. 





——— 
Co Correspondents. 
F. H. W. Buffalo, Min.--The papers have been mailed a3 
requested, and the foreign postage paid. 





Letrers Nor Ornerwise ACKNowLEDGED.—J. J 
Franks, H. Baldwin, J. W. Savage. 
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